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ARTEMISIA THE SECOND, 


I AS immortalized her memory by the possession of 
great qualities, and the excess of conjugal regard; for, 
upon the death of her husband Mausolus, she displayed 
the most affecting symptoms of grief. She ordered a su- 
perb monument to be erected to his memory, from whence 
the term meusoleum took its rise. She daily visited the spot 
where his ashes were deposited, mixed water with the 
earth which covered him, and then drank it down, for 
the purpose (as she said) of becoming the living tomb of 
her departed lord! She offered the richest prizes to those 
who should excel in composing a panegyric upon his vir- 
tues, when Socrates, and his pupil Theopomus, entered 
the lists; but the productions of the latter were allowed to 
excel those of his master, and the prize was adjudged to 
him. Though the heart of this queen wasa prey to the 
niost violent sorrow, vet she did not suffer a useless inac- 
tivity to interfere with the exalted duties of her state, but 
took the command of her army in a war against the Rho- 
dians, and is said to have performed many wonderful 
exploits. 
VOL. VITLL—=N, S. Y 
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ON THE FAST-DAY.+ 


* Soumis avec respect 4 la volunte sainte 


Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ai point d’autre crainte '” 


Racine. 


IN the transitory state of our precarious and mortal exist- 
ence, dwelling as we do in a world heaving with an endless 
variety of storms, and surrounded as we are with an un- 
bounded atmosphere of misery and woe, we should be most 
basely and impiously presumptuous, were we to disown or 
withdraw the humble homage of our dependence from that 
power eternal and uncreated, at whose nodding will not 
only monarchs but even empires and worlds alternately 
rise and fall. 

When, overwhelmed with a deep sense of God's all-ruling 
power, we humble ourselves in the very dust of our nothing- 
ness, and yet cast a supplicating look of confident hope to- 
wards the throne of his divine protection, that act of our 
devotion is the sublimest exercise of our faculties ; such 
prayer arises from the noblest feelings of the human heart, 
aud is wafted even to the ears of divine mercy, on the sweet 
smiles of guardian angels, on the heavenly breath of pure 
spirits. Man is never truly great but when in a supplicat- 
ing and adoring posture he submissively bends to the awful 
and adorable presence of his creator; for then he raises him- 
self to the very height of the divinity whom he adores, 
whom he worships. Independent of every human power, 
he then acknowledges no superior in vature but the supreme 
arbitrator and maker of nature herself; whilst his soul, 
unshackled and unincumbered, springs, with an aspiring 
and ecstatic flight, into immortality itself, and, as it were, 
hides her own frailty and weakness beneath the sacred veil 
of her Creator’s glory. 

It humble and fervent devotion ennobles and exalts her 
votarics, how much more impressive, solemn, and sublime, 
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* We are sorry for the unavoidable delay of this article, but trast it 
will net prove the less acceptable or interesting to our readers. 
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does she present herself to our feelings, when, by the sacred 
impulse of Ler divine influence, a great and noble nation, 
laying aside her power, and her riches, and her magniti- 
cence, even from the besom of the deepest humiliation, at 
once looks up to heaven’s mercy as the only source of her 
past happiness and grandeur, and to heaven’s continued 
protection, as the surest pledge of her future prosperity. 
This is, undoubtedly, the sublimest, the grandest spectacle 
that the earth can present to the sight of admiring 
heaven; this is the spectacle now presented by Great Bri- 
tain; greater in this day of a general fast and humble 
prayer, than in whole ages of triumphs and glory; greater 
when her imperial standards are bowed by the hand of 
national gratitude and religion to the altars of her protect- 
ing God, than when they wave victorious on the fields of 
won battles; when they ride triumphant on the tributary 
waves of conquered seas. 

If no nation has ever been more entitled to the protection 
of divine Providence than Great Britain, from no nation 
also can the blessings of Providence claim a stronger and 
deeper homage of thankful gratitude. Oh, Britons! look 
around you; see the torrents of blood, the whirlwind of 
flames, that from France’s degraded shores have carried 
desolation and ruin to the most flourishing and powerful 
kingdoms; whilst, in the midst of the fierce storm, yet 
unshaken, yet safe and free, your noble islaud has hitherto 
enjoyed the merited blessings of an unrivalled national 
prosperity. Some commotions have, it is true, at times 
endangered and threatened the internal peace of your vast 
empire; but these, like the convulsions which will some- 
times agitate the bosom of great nature herself, have been 
but partially and momentarily felt; they have never altered 
or disordered the admirable and general harmony of your 
political system, and whilst, from the towering height of 
your eountry’s glory you look down with a compassionate 
heart on those wretched and desolated nations, the noble 
wreck of whose former grandeur is every day wafted to 
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your shores, you may still proudly and triumphantly say, 
with the late ever-lamented, ever dear, ever great, and 
immortal Pitt, “ England has saved herself by her firmness, 
and enslaved and degraded Europe cannot save herself but 
by amitating her example.” Ob, Britons! when your coasts 
have so long re-echoed with the groans of so many victims 
sacrificed tu the unrelenting tyranny of a man who has 
levelled every moral, religious, and political principle to 
his own absolute and despotic will, and substituted the 
Jicentious brutality of military rufhans to the mild and 
benevolent laws of civilized governments, how endeared 
to you must be the noble constitution by which you have 
risen so high in the scale of national prosperity and indi- 
vidual happiness; and which so admirably blends the 
various duties which are necessarily incumbent on the 
fallen and dependent state of social man, with those im- 
prescriptible rights which necessarily flow fiom the dig- 
nified feeling of his primitive and original independence. 
liow highly and justly entitled to your veneration and 
respect must be the mild, good, and virtuous monarch 
whom heaven, in his great mercy, has caused to rule over 
you; how valuable and dear to a nation, loyal, generous, 
and free, a king, who, like George the Third, has always 
lightened the yoke of power, by the affability of the most 
condescending manners; who has always commanded his 
subjects less by the authority which the laws have in- 
trusted him with, than by the noble example of those 
exalted and endearing virtues, the sweet lustre of which, 
every day more and more reflected on the amiable an 
illustrious heir of his crown, naturally softens the deep 
and general regret of seeing the declining years of his aged 
and beloved majesty verging towards the end of his long 
and glorious reign. 

Oh, God of the universe, and supreme arbitrator of all 
earthly empires! Great Britain, now humbled with feeling 
gratitude, and animated with a sweet hope in thy future 
mercies, bows to thee, implores, and thanks thee, Oh, 
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universal father and protector of the fatheriess and un- 
protected, who leavest not without reward even a drop of 
water given in thy name to the poor thirsty wretch, thou 
wilt look down with complacency on dear and beloved 
Albion, and extend the arm of thy protecting power on 
that noble Jand, hallowed by the footsteps of so many 
illustrious fugitives, and sanctified by the tears and the 
vows of so many grateful unfortunates. No, thou wilt 
never permit a vile and murderous foe to pollute and to 
tread fair Britain’s generous bosom; thou wilt never per- 
mit her good and noble-hearted children to be unpitifully 
sacrificed to the unrelenting and revengeful ambition of 
a ferocious tyrant; nor their noble treasures, the swect 
fruits of their honest industry, which they have always 
cenerously shared with the poor needy victims whom 
tempests and vicissitudes have cast on their merciful 
shores, to fall a prey to those plundering and lawless 
hordes, who, wherever a cruel destiny has carried their 
blasting standards, have blasphemed thy adorable religion, 
violated the rights of sweet nature, and trampled under 
foot the sacred laws of indignant and plaintive humanity. 

Contemplate that great and noble people now humbly 
praying to that God whose thundering wrath, oh, Napo- 
Jeon, thou impiously defieth, and wanton.” provoketh! In 
vain dost thou threaten and arm against them; thy 
merciless and revengeful fury, like the boisterous waves 
of the raging ocean, will be ultimately broken against 
the commanding shores of heaven-protected Albion. 
'hy cruelties, thy perfidy, thy murders, and thy proscrip- 
tion, have endeared to the heavens and earth that noble 
island which is now the only asylum of the wretched, the 
culy hope of the good; and the base and coward-like 
hatred which thou bearest to the honest and brave Britons 
is the noblest monument that can grace the glorious 
annals of that independent and free people. Oh, how 
many more nations must thou desolate and destroy? How 
many more millions of thy fellow-creatures must thou 
x2 
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slaughter, to satiate thy ravenous and _ blood-thirsty 
ambition? When shall divine mercy break and crush 
thee, vile tool of divine wrath, and thus rid suffering 
humanity from the outrageous weight of thy abhorred 
existence? Oh, Napoleon! from that height of despotic 
power to which thou hast been carried by blood and 
murder, canst thou cast a fearless look down that immen- 
surable gulph thy ambition has opened beneath? The 
earth still bleeds and trembles, it is true, under thy mur- 
derous hand; but heaven, sweet heaven, blushes at thy 
abominable iniquities. The usurped throne on which thou 
sittest, and from which the good, meek, and fatherly 
dJouls so unfortunately fell, still totters beneath thy 
insolent feet. The odious blow that severed the head of 
that most innocent monarch still re-echoes within those 
solitary walls, once ennobled by his royal virtues, and for 
ever sanctified by his noble sufferings; and does not the 
awful sound thunder terror and remorse to thy guilty breast, 
Oh, Napoleon! thou execrable tyrant! whose soul always 
base, ferocious, and cruel, has not even once, in ‘the midst 
of thy triumphant career, by one splendid act of magnani- 
mity and beneficence, levelled herself with thy great and 
wonderful destiny? thou vile conqueror, every leaf of whose 
laurels still drops with the tears of the miserable, with the 
blood of the innocent! N. FRAISINET. 

February 28. 

A 
ANECDOTE. 

A PRISONER being brought up to Bow Street, the fol- 
lowing dialogue passed between him and the sitting magis- 
trate: “ How do you live?”—* Pretty well, sir, generally a 
joint and pudding at dinner !”"—*“ I mean, sir, how do you 
get your bread ?”——“ I beg your worship’s pardon; some- 
times at the baker's, and sometimes at the chandler’s shop.” 
~—“ You may be as witty as you please, sir; but I mean 
simply to ask you, how do you do?”—* Tolerably well, I 
thank your worship: I hope your worship is well.” 
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FITZALBERT AND OLIVIA. 








“ The happiness of life depends on our discretion, and a prudent choice. 
Look into those they call unfortunate, 

And, closer view'd, you'll find they are unwise; 

Some plan in their own conduct lies beneath.” Young. 


FITZALBERT was young, rich, handsome, and accom. 
plished; possessed of a fine understanding, superior lite- 
rary attainments, and a worthy heart. Chancing to ac- 
company a party of gay companions to the York races, 
soon after he became master of himself, and a clear, unin- 
cumbered estate of seven thousand pounds per annum, he 
was introduced to the beautiful Olivia Delamere, danced 
with her at the assemblies, escorted her to the race-ground, 
was charmed with her beauty, captivated by the sprightli- 
ness of her manners, flattered by the preference she dis- 
played for him over a numerous train of admirers; and, in 
a word, attending only to the voice of leve, and the sug- 
gestions of that vanity, of which even the wisest of man- 
kind have a share, he offered her his hand, was accepted 
without hesitation, and, ere the second month of their ac- 
quaintance was ended, he led her to the altar, and became, 
as he fancied, the must fortunate ef mortals; so happy and 
intoxicated by passion, that he imagined there was not a 
possibility of adding to his felicity, nor for a moment recol- 
lected, that tine would serve to moderate his transports, and 
produce a more rational sensibility of joy. 

Olivia was the youngest child of the Honourable Mr. 
Delamere, who had bestowed a shewy, fashionable edu- 
cation on his daughters, with the view of marrying them, 
as they were all accounted handsome, to men of rank and 
opulence. 

He had succeeded according to his wishes, in regard to 

the two eldest; of whom one had married a dashing young 
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nobleman of fashionable notoriety, with whom she was 
splendidly miserable; and the other had espoused a wealthy 
buronet, with whom she had the weight of sixty years, a 
constitution ruined by dissipation, and a peevish temper, to 
counterbalance the satistaction of being called “ My Lady,” 
and presiding in a superb mansion, the Goddess of Idolatry 
to a train of needy sycophants, who frequented her bus- 
band's table, and shared the luxuries his vanity impelled 
him to bestow on them. 

As the beauty of Olivia was acknowledged to be saperior 
to that of either of her sisters, the highest expectations 
were formed for her establishment in the world; and she 
was introduced into public at the age of seventeen, with an 
eclat that astonished all the sober part of her parent’s ac- 
quaintance, and created no small share of envy in the 
breasts of several neighb. uring damsels, whose pretensions 
to splendour were, as they imagined, yet greater than her’s, 
while they felt they were but as lesser planets in the hori 
zon, Hluminated by this brilliant star of beauty and passion, 
whose accomplishments likewise were extolled, magnified, 
and displayed to the greatest advantage; though, in fact, 
they were, gencrally speaking, merely superficial, shewy ac- 
quirements, calculated to impose upon the ignorant, and by 
no means such as the rational, or really well-informed of 
her acquaintance could discover to be extraordinary. 

As had been predicted, Olivia was the object of universal 
admiration at all places of public entertainment; and in the 
private, fashionable circles where she appeared, her beauty 
and vivacity drew crowds of admirers around her; and 
though she was neither very witty, nor blessed with a very 
superior understanding, her bon-mots were repeated, and her 
cleverness extolled, by those who really gave her credit for 
the possession of both wit and talents: and those who 
taking it for granted that what every body said must cer- 
tainly be true, gave themselves no farther trouble to enquire 
into the matter; and, in truth, cared not a straw whether 
she was all they heard, or otherwise, 
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Confident of her attractions, vain of her accomplish- 
ments, and flattered by the admiration both appeared to 
excite, she soon learnt to speak, to look, and act, like a per- 
son privileged to do as they pleased, and careless of giving 
offence, which she never intended; as indifferent to the 
opinions of others, she seemed to consider the world at her 
disposal, and her power boundless as the vanity that filled 
her bosom, and the indiscretion that accompanied many 
of her aculons. 

But notwithstanding her beauty, her wit, vivacity, and 
accomplishments, Olivia had gone the round of fashionable 
existence during the long space of three years, ere a suitor 
of rank or fortune worthy of such a prize, appeared to carry 
her off; when, at the commencement of a fourth season of 
trial, Fitzalbert was introduced, and, after a short acquaint- 
ance, made her his bride. 

Six months passeg over in an unceasing round of gaiety 
and amusement. Olivia was in a whirl of enchantment; 
and her husband, gratified by seeing her admired and fol- 
lowed, fancied himself the happiest of mankind. But hu- 
man happiness is never permanent; and often “ disappoint- 
ment treads upon the heels of exultation.” 

The season of London gaiety was over, and the fashion- 
able world was dispersing to the country. Olivia had 
formed a plan of visiting Brighton, Weymouth, and halfa 
score of watering places, in the course of the summer; but, 
for the first time since their marriage, Fitzalbert put a nega- 
tive upon her wishes, and it was decided they should pass 
some months at a charming seat he owned in one of the 
finest counties of England, where he hoped to enjoy a 
larger portion of her society than it had been possible to do 
inthe midst of London gaieties; and where he longed to 
resume those avocations and amusements which had fore 
merly contributed to his satisfaction, and stored his mind 
with a considerable portion of rational and valuable know- 
ledge. 


The country, however, was not the sphere in which the 
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gay, unthinking Olivia desired to move; nor was the li- 
mited circle of acquaintance a genteel and highly respectable 
neighbourhood afforded, suited to her taste. Pleasure and 
vanity held a poweviul empire over her mind; and a thirst 
for admiration surmounted every other feeling in her bosom, 

Unable to obtain the homage she desired, and equally so 
to procure at a distance from the capital that variety of 
amusement which was, in fact, essential to her happiness, 
she grew languid, restless, and dissatisfied. Fitzalbert's 
conversation had no longer any power of pleasing, for it 
had lost its nove)ty; his fond attentions were fatiguing, for 
the raptures of the lover were exchanged for the more solid 
affection of a tender husband: and though she could not 
but own he was handsome, elegant, kind, generous, and 
agreeable, she viewed him as a restraint upon her pleasures, 
and an obstacle to her felicity; that felicity which she so 
unwisely rested on the adulation of fools and coxcombs; 
those pleasures which resulted from a succession of fa- 
shionable amusements; and the certainty of moving as one 
of the most conspicuous figures in the circles of tonish 
frivolity, 

Affection cannot long remain insensible to any alteration 
in the carriage and behaviour of the object beloved. Fitz- 
albert perceived the change in Olivia, and tenderly enquired 
into itscause. Ashamed of her conduct, she at first sought 
to evade his enquiries; but finding he became seriously 
uneasy at her reserve and increasing dissatisfaction with 
every thing around her, she began to open her eyes to her 
power over him, and determined to exert it to what she con- 
ceived to be her own advantage and gratification. In short, 
she so successfully performed her part, that he consented to 
a trip to Weymouth, then an excursion to Brighton, and 
finally indulged her in her wish to pass a few weeks at 
Bath, previous to their return to London for the remainder 
of that portion of time which the fashionable world have 
latterly denominated winter. Having thus carried her 
point, and established, as she fancied, an unbounded power 
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over her husband, Olivia no longer gave herself any trouble 
to maintain her influence, or merit the continuance of his 
indulgence. She would have shuddered, it must be ac- 
knowledged, at the idea of dishonouring him; but she 
was careless of his happiness, indifferent to his affection, 
and regardless of her own reputation; insomuch, that dur- 
ing her second winter in the metropolis, the world, always 
judging from appearances, and prone to severity, began to 
take liberties with her character; and Fitzalbert was alter- 
nately condemned, ridiculed, and pitied, for his indulgence 
of a woman who evidently pursued the road of folly, with- 
out betokening a single recollection, that a female to be 
respected must be circumspect in her conduct, delicate as 
well as virtuous; and requiring in her behaviour more than 
the justification of her own heart; 


“ The tenderest flower that withers at the breeze, 
Or, if the am’rous san but steal a kiss, 
Droops its soft head, and dies, 
Is not more frail than woman's reputation.” 
Battle of Hastings. 


Wearied with expostulating on a matter she appeared 
determined to glory in, and irritated at her obstinacy, Fitz- 
albert began to experience several feelings of contempt for 
Olivia’s understanding, while the pangs of jealousy were 
added to his uneasiness; and he resolved to put her affec- 
tions to the test, by proposing a separation, to which, if 
she acceded readily, he fancied would afford sufficient proof 
his suspicions were not ill founded; or, if still attached to 
him, such a measure might be the means of withdrawing 
her from her follies, and laying the foundation of their fu- 
ture harmony and comfort. 

But ere he had an opportunity of putting his design in 
execution, an incident occurred, which gave a turn to his 
affairs, and threw a sombrous shade of melancholy over 
several succeeding years of both their lives. 

As already stated, Fitzalbert had indulged his beautiful 
wife in her wish to display her lovely person at several of 
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the fashionable watering-places; and after passing a short 
while at Bath, had again carried her to London, and per- 
mitted her to run the round of folly during the season of 
gaiety and dissipation; from whence they again returned to 
the country, and purposed passing the summer at the 
charming seat of his ancestors with a party of tonish friends 
Olivia had, almost in defiance of her husband’s commands, 
invited to enliven, as she said, “the dreary hours of her 
banishment from all that could render lite supportable or 
desirable.” 








( To be continued. ) 
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LORD KELLIE 

WAS, like his prototype Falstaff, “ not only witty him- 
self, but the cause of wit in other men.” Mr. A B—, 
the Scottish advocate, a man of considerable humour, ac- 
companied by great formality of manners, happened to be 
one of a convivial party, when his lordship was at the head 
of the table. After dinuer he was asked to sing, but abso- 
lutely refused to comply with the pressing solicitation of the 
company. At length Lord Kellie told him that he should 
not escape; he must either sing a song, tell a story, or drink 
a pint bumper. Mr. B , being an abstemious man, chose 
rather to tell a story than incur the forfeit. “ One day, 
{said he, in his pompous manner), a thief, in the course 
of his rounds, saw the door of a church invitingly open. 
tie walked in, thinking that-even there he might lay hold 
of something useful, Having secured the pulpit-cloth, he 
was retreating, when, lo! he found the door shut. After 
some consideration, he adopted the only means of escape 
left, namely, to let himself down by the bell-rope. The 
bell of course rang; the people were alarmed, and the thief 
was taken just as he reached the ground. When they were 
dragging him away, he looked up, and emphatically ad- 
dressed the bell, «s I now address your lordship: Had it not 
heen (said he) for your long tongue and your empty head I 
had made my escepe.” 
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HIGHLAND CHARACTERS ; 


OR, THE 


COMMUNICATIVE TOURIST. 


(Concluded from page 164.) 


OF the folly of forming hasty conclusions respecting any 
human being, I had frequently seen the impropriety ; and 
that the laird of Dumfries Castle was a weak frivolous mor- 
tal was an indisputable fact; but upon a farther acquaint- 
ance with him, I readily acknowledged that he was by no 
means the little despicable mortal I had imagined, and his 
conduct at that awful period, when no man attempts to veil 
his natural propensities, convinced me that the failings T 
had too easily discovered did not originate in the heart, but 
proceeded from the head. 

From the period of the unfortunate accident to the ter- 
mination of Lord Dumfries’ existence, the amiable Emma 
never, for five minutes together, quitted him; and even 
when the stupifying power of the opiates produced a lethar- 
gic insensibility, she could not be persuaded to leave the 
side of his bed. “ Should he,” said she, “ but recover his 
intellects for a few moments, and not find me near him, 
what an opinion must he form of my character! I must 
then appear to him as an unfeeling and despicable being.” 

There was too much truth im this observation for either 
Mr. or Mrs. Oswald to attempt controverting it, and, with- 
out farther remonstrance, they suffered their highly-prin- 
cipled daughter to follow her own inclination. When the 
surgeon, however, who was sitting by the side of his dying 
patient, with his hand upon the pulse, declared its motion 
to have ceased several minutes; without any violent symp- 
tom of sorrow, she suffered herself to be conducted into qn- 
ether apartment. 


VOL. VIII.—--N.S, Z 
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The mild sorrow, and unaffected concern, which Lady 
Dumfries testified on this occasion, elevated her still higher 
in my opinion. Speaking of her husband’s melancholy 
death, three days after it happened, whilst tears of sensi- 
bility proved the truth of her expressions, she said, 
“ Was I not to lament the untimely fate of a man 
who had given me such an indisputable proof of attach- 
ment, I must be devoid of every grateful or affectionate 
feeling. He was not, I allow, the kind of being whom 
my heart would have selected; and I fear, I greatly fear, 
I should have been miserable; yet, as he was the object 
of my father’s choice, and loved me above every other 
creature, [ unrepiningly submitted to my destiny; and 
could I, by sacrificing half the years of my life, recal him 
to existence, with joy and transport would I, this moment, 
make the offering.” 

I listened tu this declaration with sensations beyond the 
power of language to describe, for they so completely coin- 
cided with my own, at the awful moment of my beloved 
Jane’s dissolution, that I could scarcely avoid saying, 
“Surely the same soul must inhabit our bodies. or the 
same congeniality of sentiment could not influence our 
ideas.” 

My readers will perhaps be astonished that neither Cap- 
tain Dixon, or his friend Gordon’s names have been men- 
tioned; but it will be recollected that the former pretended 
to have been suddenly seized with violent spasms; I say 
pretended, because I firmly believe they were a mere sub- 
terfuge to avoid paying the lost bet. The appearance of 
that artful man’s sufferings it was which induced the too 
credulous Lord Dumfries to attempt a hasty leap over the 
ditch, without firmly fixing the pole which was to have 
supported him, and which unfortunate inattention was the 
occasion of his death. The accident which had happened, 
of course, attracted the attention of all the beholders, who 
instantly offered their assistance to the lord of the domain, 
and Dixon, hearing of the fatal catastrophe, with the ay- 
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pearance of excessive suffering, hobbled away, supported 
by his companion in iniquity, until they were out of sight; 
but one of the farmer’s sons, who met him about half-a- 
mile from Dumfries Castle, declared he was walking as fast 
as he could, and laughing most heartily at something 
which the poor fellow could not understand. This account 
contirmed me in the opinion that the spasmodic attack was 
a complete feint, for it was not likely that a man who had 
recently suffered such apparently acute torture, could com- 
pletely recover in the course of a few minutes. To my as- 
tunishmeuat neither Dixon or Gordon ever sent to enquire 
alter the health of Lord Dumfries; but this was accounted 
for, by hearing both had been ordered to quit the town in 
which they had been quartered, the day after the memo- 
rable fete; and knowing each had lost a bet upon vaulting, 
they were of course fearful of having the debt claimed. 

On the tenth day, after the accident had happened, the 
body of the laird of Dumfries Castle was interred in the 
family-vault, attended by Mr. Oswald and myself, as chief 
mourners, and a train of gentlemen of his acquaintance, 
followed by all his tenantry, who appeared sincerely to de- 
plore his loss, Previous to the last sad ceremony, Mr. 
Oswald wrote to the heir at law, who arrived at the castle 
two days after the funeral, and whose appearance more 
than answered the deceased laird’s description of him, 

Sordid selfishness marked his conduct, and he was so 
completely deficient in the rules of common politeness, as 
to give hints that he wished his family to take immediate 
possession of the castle, upon which Mr. Oswald, who had 
intended to conceal the clause in his deceased son-in-law’s 
last testimony, indignantly said, it was doubtful whether he 
would ever inhabit that house. “ For allow me to inform 
you, sir,” continued he, “should there be either an heir or 
heiress in embryo, I shall not permit Lady Dumfries to 
quit her lawful habitation ; as in that case it is the will of 
her deceased husband, that she should reside in it, until the 
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child, with which she may now be pregnant, attains the 
age of twenty-one. 

jad a cannon passed the head of this selfish and unfeel- 
ing mortal, he could not have appeared more completely 
electrified, and it was several minutes before he was able 
to make any reply; at length he stammered out, “ Then, 
Mr. Oswald, if you knew there was a probability of an heir 
to Dumtries Castle, why was I put to the trouble and in- 
convenience of taking this unnecessary journey ?” 

Mr. Oswald, with great composure, informed him, that 
he neither knew or thought it probable there would be any 
opposition to his claim; “ but,” added he, “ as there is a 
possibility of it, I shall not suffer Lady Dumfries to quit 
the castle, until the circumstance is ascertained.” 

Having examined all the title deeds with the minutest 
inspection, and, I conclude, having discovered that posses- 
sion was nine points in law, the despicable man took his 
departure on the third day after his arrival, with evident 
marks of discontent on his side, but with sincere pleasure 
on that of his hospitable entertainer. 

Though it would have been the height of indelicacy in 
me to have declared that attachment which the first sight 
of the lovely Emma had inspired, yet I found it impossible 
to avoid giving Oswald a thousand indirect hints, and 
finding these were received without displeasure, I at length 
Jaid open to him the real state of my heart. 

“ You have raised me my friend,” said he, “ to a summit 
of happiness which I had no right to expect; for having 
sacrificed my dear Emma to rank and fortune, I had no 
reason to expect, or hope, that any coincidence of circum- 
stances weuld be likely to occur to promote her happiness. 
I have seen enough of you to be convinced you were formed 
for each other; and though I once deeply deplored the 
mai-a-propos circumstance of your arriving on the wedding- 
day, I now sincerely rejoice that the hand of Providence so 
muraculously conducted you to Carlisle.” 
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Sanctioned by this proof of Oswald’s approbation, and 
being compelled by urgent business to quit Dumfries, I 
found it impossible to tear myself from the being on whom 
my future felicity depended without knowing either the 
happiness or misery of my fate. During the short inter- 
course I had with Emma in her husband's life-time, she had 
treated me with the cordiality of an old friend, but upon 
his dissolution she had adopted a different mode of conduct, 
and whenever I addressed her, there was a kind of con~ 
strained civility in her manners totally foreign to that free- 
dum she had been accustomed to practise. 

This alteration of manners rendered suspense insupport- 
able: I was well aware it might be occasioned by two dif- 
ferent causes; and at length summoning up resolution, I 
declared the fervency of my attachment. Never to he for- 
gotten are the sensations I at that moment experienced ! 
Emma remained silent; and I dreaded hearing her open 
her lips, fearing the hope her father had raised, should be 
crushed in a moment, and fancying I could read displeasure 
in her expressive countenance. 

At length she spoke.—Oh, how reviving were her accents ! 
the harmony of her voice svothed my agitated spirits; for 
though she condemned me for making so premature a de- 
claration, she acknowledged some excuse was to be made 
for it by the necessity of my removal. Not to tire the 
patience of my readers, by a relation of those love scenes, 
which they doubtless have so often read, I shall merely 
inform them, that the lovely Emma promised me her hand 
at the expiration of twelve months, from the period of her 
Jord’s death. 

Day after day was fixed for my departure from Dumfries 
Castle, but near six weeks elapsed before I was able to tear 
myself from my gentle lave. Mrs. Oswald and her family 
had, previous to my quitting the country, taken up their 
abode with Lady Dumfries, as it was believed, unless some 
accident happened, there woud be an heir to the estate, 

My journey bad in every respect been a prosperous ene; 
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upon commencing it, I certainly was far from a poor man, 
but upon completing it, I was rich in all the heart of man 
could wish. The sight of my native country had called 
forth those natural seeds of attachment which every man of 
sensibility naturally experiences, and I determined to settle 
al] my affairs in London, and dispose of my mercantile busi- 
ness. In this plan I was equally fortunate; for during my 
absence a good fortune had been left to my head cierk, who 
with it, purchased the business I was engaged in, and thus 
I became a gentleman at large. 

Yet let not my readers suppose a life of indolence and 
inactivity would have suited my disposition, for to have 
wanted occupation would to me have been to want happi- 
ness: but if it so happened, that the object of my affection 
was destined to produce an heir to the Dumfries estate; I 
was well aware that in cultivating, or rather superintending 
the cultivation of that extensive property, I should find 
ample employ, and should the heir at law obtain possession 
of it, I determined to purchase an estate in the neighbour 
hood of Carlisle. 

During the period of time that elapsed whilst arranging 
all my affairs in the metropolis, I not only regularly cvorrese 
ponded. with my beloved Emma, but with her amiable 
mother, from whom I learned that all doubts were at an 
end, respecting the Dumfries estate; but that the beloved 
object of my solicitude was in a very precarious state of 
health. Near six months had then elapsed since my quit- 
ting Dumfries Castle, and though Mr. Oswald had pointed 
out the impropricty of my even being in the neighbourhood, 
yet the moment I heard my adored Emma’s health was in 
a delicate situation, I] resolved to set out for Scotland, and 
take up my residence near the spot. I travelled post to 
Dumfries without giving the being, who had attracted me 
thither, the slightest hint of my intention, and sending for 
the landlord of the inn at which I had taken up my quarters, 
enquired whether any ready-furnished house was to be let 
in that neighbourhood. “ Odds my life,” exclaimed the 
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landlord, “ why Squire Donald has just told me, he was 
going into foreign parts, and wishes to let his beautiful 
villa, as he calls it, for one year. The squire is now, your 
honour, in the house, with a party of country gentlemen, 
and if you like it, I will inform him you wish to have a 
bit of talk about this said villa.” 

To this proposal I readily acceded, and in less than an 
hour, every thing was settled between Mr. Donald and my- 
self; the villa was situated within six miles of Dumfries 
Castle, and, in two days, it was agreed that I should take 
possession of it: an elderly woman and her husband offi- 
ciated as cook and gardener, whom I engaged in the same 
employ, and a young girl about sixteen, acted as a kind of 
scrub in the family, whom I likewise hired. 

Though I did the greatest violence to my inclination, I 
did not approach Dumfries Castle until I was established 
in my new abode, and had sent for my groom and horses, 
as my own man travelled with me post. As soon as they 
arrived, I mounted my favourite Spitfire, and followed by 
my groom, entered the park about seven in the evening: I 
distinctly perceived two ladies walking, and my palpitating 
heart told me, one was my beloved Emma. Their eyes 
were instantly directed towards me, and though had I fol- 
lowed the bent of my inclination, I should have approached 
them at full speed, I merely cantered towards them, fearful 
of exciting agitation. or surprise. 

“T] said it was you, from the first moment,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Oswald, “ though Emma would not believe me.”— 
“ Am I anunwelcome visitor, dearest Emma?” I demanded, 
springing from my horse, and giving the groom his rein. 

“ How can you ask the question ?” said the lovely creature, 
with a smile as sweet as that which adorns a seraph’s face; 
“but my dear ma’am,” turning to her mother, “ had we not bet- 
ter shorten our walk, that we may order a bed to be prepared?” 

“Ten thousand thanks for this mark of attention, my dear- 
est Emma,” | replied, kissing her unreluctant hand, “ but 
my bed is prepared for me, within six miles of the castle.” 
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Scarcely would either of the ladies credit my assertion, 
when I informed them I had hired Mr. Donald’s house 
for a year; Mrs. Oswald, however, applauded the delicacy 
of the action, allowing it would not have been proper for 
me to reside under the same roof with her daughter. The 
happiness I experienced was of the most refined nature; 
I daily saw my beloved Emma; but as the time drew near 
for her confinement, my breast was tortured by a thousand 
alarming fears. A female had performed the part of mid- 
wife to Mrs. Oswald, and until my arrival, it was deter- 
mined she should attend the daughter; but the bare idea 
of having my Emma’s life placed in the hands of an igno- 
rant woman, drove me to a state of desperation. I readily 
consented to this midwife’s being in the house, in case of 
accidents, but privately engaged Mr. Farish, an eminent 
man of the faculty, at Carlisle; and when the alarming, 
period approached, I never quitted the castle, and had two 
horses saddled in the stable, one for myself, and one for 
my servant, that we might induce the doctor to attend the 
summons with greater speed. 

About four o’clock one morning Mrs. Oswald tapped at 
my dvor, and intreated me to send off Robert with the 
utmost speed. I flew to the stable, vaulted upon my saddle, 
and reached the doctor’s house in an hour and five minutes, 
and just as the Castle clock struck seven, the doctor alighted 
from his carriage. For two hours after that time I suffered 
torture the most exquisite, at which time I heard a violent 
ringing of Lady Dumfries bell; my heart actually sunk 
within me, and how I reached the chamber door, heaven 
alone can tell. I stood transfixed there, the image of 
despair and expectation. At length I heard the cry of a 
child; I involuntarily dropped upon my knees, returned 
my grateful thanks to the Almighty, and burst into a flood 
of tears. I was roused from my prostrate position by Mrs. 
Oswald, who throwing her arms round my neck, exclaimed, 
“ Return the Almighty thanks ; my Emma is safe, and the 
mother of a fine boy,” 
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We mingled our tears and congratulations, and I actually 
felt overpewered with joy. On the following dayI was 
permitted to enter the apartment, and embrace the hand 
of my adored Emma, and kiss her darling boy. At the 
expiration of the year, I led the only being who had ever 
inspired me with real affection to the altar, received her 
vows, and plighted mine; but instead of a public wedding, 
no person was present but Mr. and Mrs. Oswald. Thus 
happily terminated my northern excursion; the little laird 
of Dumfries Castle daily thrives; and if maternal and 
parental care can insure the continuance of his existence, 
the heir at law will never inherit the Dumfries estate, 
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FITZMAURICE: 


AN HIBERNIAN TALE. 





(Continued from page 192.) 





“ WELL, well,” said the doctor, “ he was always you know 
an enthusiast in matters of no moment, and consequently 
must be a still greater in love; yet I hope he neither 
intends to play the part of a sniveling school-boy, or means 
to clap a pistol to his head, in imitation of the disconsolate 
Werter, whom the sentimentalists of the present age ad- 
mire so much,” 

“He is too much a man for the one, and possesses too 
high a sense of religion for the other,” rejoined the baronet; 
“he regrets having placed his affection upon an object so 
totally unworthy of it; but as that affection was produced 
by the belief of imaginary virtues, he now rejoices at hav- 
ing discovered that he worshipped a shadow, instead of 
substance, before that shadow had led him into an inextri- 
cable maze; in short, I furnished him with a few anecdotes 
of the lady’s private history, which have not only recon- 
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eiled him to, but made him bless heaven for her faithless 
conduct.” 

“ Bravo !” exclaimed Doctor L——, “ and had not your 
intelligence answered the desired purpose I could have fur- 
nished him with a matter-of-fact circumstance or two, 
which would have proved to him that the deity he wor- 
shipped was a mere mortal, aye, and a frail one too.” 

Lady C——, fearing her severe companion would be 
more communicative than she wished in the presence of her 
daughter, said, “I have heard Mr. Fitzmaurice had some 
hair-breadth escapes whilst in India; I should like to hear 
the recital of them.”—* That is a gratification, I am cer- 
tain, you may enjoy,” replied Sir Lambart, “ for he has 
promised to breakfast with us to-morrow morning; but as 
I found he had undergone much fatigue, I insisted upon 
his retiring to rest, to take that refreshment which I saw 
he so much required. He gave me, it is true, a slight 
sketch of his history, but reserved the more particular 
parts of it for your ladyship’s and Maria’s private ear.” 

As Sir Lambart said this, he fixed his eyes upon his 
daughter, whose countenance was overspread with a roseate 
glow, perceiving which, she felt an embarrassment for which, 
she was at a loss to account; and her father observing it, 
said, “ Why, Maria, this Fitzmaurice is a dangerous kind 
of a fellow, he seems to excite a wonderful degree of in- 
terest in the ladies’ hearts. 

“ Interest, sir,” repeated Maria, “ I am sure,—I am certain, 
—I really don’t know, sir,—I cannot even imagine what you 
mean.”—“ Then, iny dear girl,” said Sir Lambart, smiling, 
“we are both in the same predicament, for I,—re-ally,—do 
not know what you mean,” imitating the embarrassed tone 
in his daughter’s voice, who, completely disconcerted, 
laughed likewise, but evidently to prevent a contrary effect 
being produced by the baronet’s remark. 

The next morning, as the family were assembled round 
the breakfast table, the servant announced Mr, Fitzmaurice. 
Though his countenance no longer bore the traces of agi- 
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tation, yet his fine features were overshadowed by a melan- 
choly gloom; and when Lady C congratulated him 
upon his return to his native land, a sigh, which he ap- 
peared desirous of restraining, burst from his labouring 
heart. “I am returned to my native country, it is true, 
madam,” said Fitzmaurice, “ yet, alas! I feel myself an 
alien here. The avenue of parental affection is closed 
against me, and the object for whom I willingly braved all 
the dangers of an unhealthy climate, is no longer worthy 
of my regard.” 

“Come, come, Fitzmaurice, none of your theatricals,” 
said Sir Lambart, tapping him upon the shoulder, “ why 
man, is it an unheard-of event? you ought rather to bless 
your happy stars, at being released from an engagement 
which promised nothing but misery and distress; besides, 
[ warrant, there are twenty young women in Dublin, whe 
will be happy in filling the vacant seat in your heart.” 

Fitzmaurice smiled, and endeavoured to appear lively, 
though to a minute observer it was evident his thoughts 
were abstracted ; but in less than a week he imperceptibly 
became more cheerful, and regularly passed some part of 
the day with the worthy baronet. When Fitzmaurice 
quitted England Maria C—— was a mere child, in fact, she 
had merely entered her teens; and when Fitzmaurice was 
first introduced to her, after his return to his native country, 
he could scarcely believe her to be the daughter of Sir 
Lambart, so great was the alteration which the space of 
six years had made in her personal appearance. The vola- 
tile lively girl was now become the elegant and accom- 
plished young woman, whose mind seemed to beam forth 
in her intelligent face, and whose soul appeared sensibly 
alive to all those refined sensations which alone mark the 
distinction between the enlightened, and the unenlightened 
part of mankind. 

Silently, though scrutinously, bad Fitzmaurice observed 
the unsophisticated mind of the amiable Maria unfold it- 
self upon a variety of occasions, too apparently trivial to 
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call forth remark; but he was one of those reflecting beings 
who form their judgment of character from trifles, which 
would pass unregarded by the aggregate of mankind; all 
he saw, and all he heard, tended to inspire him with admi- 
ration; and a month had scarcely elapsed, when he expressed 
those sentiments to Sir Lambart which had entirely sub- 
verted those sensations he had long felt towards the faith- 
less object of his former attachment. 

Sir Lambart was too fond a father, and too much a man 
of the world, to bestow the hand of his beloved daughter 
upon any man who might fancy himself in love with her 
personal or mental attractions; and when Fitzmaurice de- 
clared that every trace of his former attachment was obli- 
terated, and that a new passion pervaded his heart, he 
positively forbade him from disclosing his sensations, de- 
claring that he would never bestow his Maria’s hand upon 
any man whom he did not believe to be deserving of her 
heart. 

“That you do, and will deserve the inestimable prize I 
hope to bestow upon you, my dear Fitzmaurice, I have no 
doubt,” said the fond father, “ but I must have time and 
opportunity to form my opinion of your heart; report speaks 
highly in your favour, and I am ready to believe it; yet, 
my good fellow, appearances are often specious, and where 
the happiness of an only child is at stake, you will allow 
a parent cannot be too cautious. What I require of you 
is total silence upon the subject of your attachment, for 
a few months. Visit at our house as usual, pay indirect 
homage to your divinity, if you think proper, and I give 
you timely notice that I shall have spies set around you, to 
bring me an account of all your private amours.” As Sir 
Lambart concluded the latter part of his conversation, in a 
jocose accent, Fitzmaurice had too much good sense to 
appear offended, but declared himself willing to obey the 
injunction, adding, that he should fearlessly pass through 
the fiery ordeal. 

The father of Fitzmaurice, not satisfied with those marks 
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ef resentment, which have been related iu the carly part 
of the history, resolved to punish his disobedient son (as 
he termed him) in a manner still more severe than he had 
already done, and for this purpose he married his house- 
maid, an extremely pretty, and remarkably healthy girl, aud 
letting his house in Dublin, retired, with his rustic bride, 
to Cork. 

Fitzmaurice, upon his arrival, wrote to his father, but 
the letter was returned unopened; and that amiable young 
mau, whose filial feelings were not to be conquered, felt 
this act of arbitrary unforgiveness in its fullest force. Sir 
fambart said every thing that friendship could instigate, 
to diminish that sorrew the amiable Fitzmaurice felt ; and at 
length proposed their visiting Cork together, in the hope 
of softening the old gentleman’s resentment. Gratefully 
did Fitzmaurice accede te the preposal, and it was agreed 
that the two gentlemen should set out upon their intended 
excursion on the following week: Lady C applauded 
her husband’s kind intention; but Maria seemed to lose 
her wonted cheerfulness as the time fixed for their departure 
approached. 

Fitzmaurice, in compliance with Sir Lambart's injunc- 
tions, had never told his love-sick tale, although, by a 
thousand nameless attentions, he had given her the most 
indisputable proofs of regard. His silence, however, ap- 
peared incomprehensible to Maria, and, though gratified 
by his solicitude, she thought it might merely proceed from 
that regard he professed to feel for her father: that father 
she knew to be a powerful pleader, and she feared Fitz- 
maurice, instead of returning, would becume stationary at 
Cork. 

Not any thing particular occurred to the travellers during 
their journey from Dublin to Cork, at which city they ar- 
rived late in the evening of the third day; for as Fitzmau- 
rice had never visited that part of his native country, they 
travelled slowly, for the purpose of making their observa» 
tions upon it. 
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As the generality of inn-keepers are acquainted with the 
greater part of the inhabitants of the place in which they 
take up their residence, Sir Lambart determined, when his 
host brought in supper, to make a few inquiries respecting 
his companion’s father; and that no restraint might be put 
upon the landlord of the Shamrock, (which was the sign of 
the inn,) he previously determined to address Fitzmaurice 
hy his christian, instead of his surname; and as they tra- 
velled post, and unattended, no fears were entertained either 
of their name or rank being disclosed. 

Sir Lambart began his plan of interrogation by inquir- 
ing whether the landlord had long resided in Cork; and 
being answered in the affirmative, expressed his total igno- 
rance of that part of his native country, as well as the in- 
habitants of that city; “though, by the bye, George,” 
continued he, turning to his fellow-traveller, “I think I 
heard that Fitzmaurice, after he quitted Dublin, bought a 
house at Cork.” ———“ Pray, landlord, do you know any gen- 
tleman of that name ?” 

“1 knew him as well as my own sister’s son, plase your 
honour,” replied the landlord, “ and sure well enough I 
may, for his honour has drank many a glass of whiskey at 
the Shamrock, and many a bottle of good claret too; and 
it was me that got Teddy O‘Cannagan his honour’s place: 
and sure and sarten, Teddy is a bit of my own flesh and 
blood, as a body may say, for he was my own sister’s law- 
jully begotten child, and a tight lad he is, plase your ho- 
nour, as ever wore the shamrock, or was blessed with the 
siniles of St. Patrick.” 

“ And does Mr. Fitzmaurice live far from the Shamrock?” 
semanded Sir Lambart, interrupting the landlord's account 
vt his nephew’s excellent qualities.—“ Only a stone’s throw, 
plase your honour; for as soon as you're out of the great 
gates, you turn to your right hand, and then to your left, 
and then to your right again, and then straight forward; 
and when you come to the end of the street, you turn a 
istthe way back, and then you'll sce the Bishop's Palace, 
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and just by the corner of that stands his honour’s house ;-— 
and as fine a house it is as the Duke of Leinster himself 
need wish for: and yet I’d sooner live inthe Shamrock than 
in that, unless I divided it into two parts; but I'd give the 
outside to Mrs. Fitzmaurice, and keep the inside for myself.” 

Though it was completely puzzling to form an ideaof the 
situation of Fitzmaurice’s father’s residence, yet it was easy 
to discover, both by the landlord's looks and accent, that it 
was rendered an uncomfortable one, by the overbearing 
temper of his wife; and if Teddy O’'Cannagan’s account to 
his uncle was to be credited, she contrived to render every 
creature in the family equally uncomfortable with her hus- 
band. When I say every creature, I ought to have excepted 
the butler; who, from the landlord’s insinuations, was in 
higher favour with his mistress than he ought to have 
been. 

From the specimen I have given of the honest host's 
readiness to answer any inquiries, my readers will naturally 
conclude, that Sir Lambart and his companion obtained 
every information they could desire; but they had the mor- 
tification of hearing that the old gentleman had, for the last 
fortnight, been confined to his bed, and that no person was 
permitted to approach him but Riley, (which was the name 
of the butler,) and the delectable mistress of the mansion. 
Having obtained the name and address of the physician 
who attended the invalid, Sir Lambart resolved to call upon 
him early on the following moruing, for the purpose of dis- 
covering whether Mr. Fitzmaurice’s case was dangerous or 
not. 

This plan, once formed, was accordingly put into practice; 
and between eight and nine o'clock Sir Lambart C 
waited upon Doctor O‘Neal, and after the usual form of a 
first interview, informed that gentleman, that for private 
reasons he wished to know his candid opinion of Mr. Fitz- 
maurice’s complaint. The doctor unceremoniously declared 
it to be very precarious, adding, that though the disorder 
had passed its climax, yet his patient was so completely 
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debilitated, that as much depended upon care and good 
nursing as medicine. 

“And has the old gentleman a careful nurse, my good 
sir?” inquired Sir Lambart. “ A wife and a confidential 
servant ought to be good nurses,” replied the doctor, placing 
2 strong emphasis on the word ought; from which, united 
to the look that accompanied the expression, the baronet 
was convinced the doctor doubted the attention of both. 

Though Sir Lambart was a total stranger to Doctor 
0'Neal’s person, he was perfectly acquainted with his cha- 
racter; and knowing him to be a man of honour and in- 
tegrity, candidly related the account he had received from 
his host the preceding evening, not omitting the insinua- 
tion thrown out respecting Mrs. Fitzmaurice and the butler. 
“As to that fellow, Riley, he is as great a rascal as ever 
existed !” said the doctor, striking his cane against the 
ground, with a degree of violence; “ and it appears to me 
that he is as much master of the family as Mr. Fitzmaurice; 
in short, some people have not scrupled to assert, that the 
rascal enjoys the same privilege.” 

From farther conversation with the doctor, Sir Lambart 
formed an opinion that the letter which Fitzmaurice 
seut to his father had never been put into his hands, 
as the old gentleman had frequently lamented, during 
his illness, his son’s absence from his native country; 
and if Riley was present upon these occasions, he never 
failed to remind his master of the amiable young man’s dis- 
obedience, and to exaggerate the fault he had committed. 
With Fitzmaurice’s hand-writing the artful Riley was per- 
fectly well acquainted, as he had filled the office of butler 
several years before the former quitted his native isle; and 
from a variety of concurring evidences it appeared clear to 
Sir Lambart and the doctor, the old gentleman was ignorant 
of his son’s return. 

Doctor O'Neal volunteered his services to impart the in- 
telligence; and conceiving no time was to be lost, offered, 
in a medical capacity, to go instantly to the house, and wait 
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upon Sir Lambart at the Shamrock, for the purpose of im- 
parting the success of his embassy. 

Fitzmaurice waited the return of his friend with a mix- 
ture of sensations more easily imagined than described; 
and when he found that Dr. O'Neal corroborated the account 
of the landlord, his heart palpitated with emotions of joy; 
for he felt convinced that the unopened letter, which had 
excited so much uneasiness, was an iniquitous plan be- 
tween the steward and his father’s wife. Whilst the two 
travellers were each coinciding in this opinion, the waiter 
announced Doctor O‘Neal, whom Fitzmaurice accosted with 
that urbanity which marks the conduct of a well-bred man, 
expressed his gratitude for the zeal the doctor had testified 
in his service, and eagerly inquired after his father’s health. 

The worthy doctor's mind seemed so full of intelligence, 
that he declared he scarcely knew where to begin. He 
commenced his narrative, however, by informing his audi- 
tors, that he found the whole family at Mr. Fitzmaurice’s 
in confusion, occasioned by Riley’s having fallen down 
stairs, and broken his leg. “ This was to me a fortunate 
circumstance,” said the doctor, “ as it gave me an oppor- 
tunity of being alone with my patient, which during his 
whole illness has never before happened.” Doctor O'Neal 
then related the conversation which had passed between 
himself and the old gentleman; in which the latter had 
expressed the most heart-felt satisfaction at the account of 
his son’s unexpected arrival, imploring the physician to con- 
duct that son instantly to him; at the same time condemn- 
ing the cruelty of his own conduct to a being so every way 
deserving of his tenderness. 

The impatient young man seized the arm of the relator 
of this gratifying intelligence; then turning to Sir Lambart, 
he said, “Come, my kind friend, and witness my happi- 
ness; for it is to you I owe this gratifying change in my 
situation; and to you,” continued he, “I look up for a still 
greater portion of happiness.” 

Though Sir Lambart perfectly comprehended the mean 
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ing of the last sentence, yet he did not reply to it; but in- 
formed his young friend he thought a third person might 
be a check upon parental confidence. “I will therefore,” 
said the baronet, “ amuse myself during your absence with 
writing to our friends at Dublin; and then,” continued he, 
“T will do myself the honour of calling upon Doctor O‘Neal, 
unless that would be an infringement upon the duties of 
your profession, Doctor.” 

The Doctor having informed Sir Lambart he should be 
proud of the honour of seeing him, the two gentlemen set 
wut together for the purpose of paying their intended visit. 

The interview between the father and son was truly af- 
fecting: the old gentleman declared he had never had a 
happy hour since his son’s absence: “ but George,” said 
he, “surely you might have written to your old father; six 
years is a long time to carry resentment in the breast.”— 
This appeal to filial affection completely proved the treach- 
erous conduct either of Riley or Mrs. Fitamaurice; for Fitz- 
maurice sacredly assured his father he had written by several 
packets, and drawing forth the letter which had been re- 
curned since his arrival in Ireland, gave the fullest coufir- 
mation of the deceptious measures which had been practised 
’o prevent all farther intercourse between Mr. Fitzmaurice 
and his deserving son. 

That amiable young man was not only shocked at ob- 
serving the inroads which disease had made upon the cor- 
poral frame of a parent whom he had never ceased to love, 
but still more so, to observe the imbecility it had produced 
in his mental faculties; for though it was clear to both fa- 
ther and son that some Machiavellian trick had been played, 
yet the old gentleman appeared desirous of preventing Fitz- 
maurice from investigating the author ef it, though upon 
farther conversation the spirited young man began to flatter 
himself that his father had reduced himself to a situation 
somewhat similar to the immertal Socrates, and actually 
stood in awe of his wife. 

Riley’s accident had eceasioned such a degree of confu- 
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sion in the family, that when Doctor Of Neal and Fitzmau- 
rice knocked at the door it was opened by a groom, who 
knowing the footing upon which the former was received, 
conceived his companion to be one of the disciples of Ga- 
len; and as such, announced him to the lady of the man- 
sion, who at that time was hanging over the couch of her 
suffering favourite: judge then of this lady’s astonishment 
upon entering her husband’s apartment, at seeing a total 
stranger in the very act of opening an escrutoire which con- 
tained a recently-made will, for the purpose of giving it to 
his father, who had just declared his intention of making 
some alteration in it. Xantippe, in her most enraged mo- 
ments, could never have elevated her voice to a higher 
pitch than did this.modern scold. “ Villain, what are you 
abuut?” she exclaimed, in the loudest key. “ Good God! 
Mr. Fitzmaurice, had yeu no hands to ring the bell? or 
have you authorized the fellow to pry into my family se- 
crets?” and ‘before. Fitzmaurice had unlocked the sacred 
sanctuary, she violently pu$hed him from it, and endea- 
voured to wrest the keys out of his hand. 

Whether the husband, or the son, explained the relative 
situation in which the latter stood, is of little consequence ; 
but certain it is, that never were the blended passions of “ 
alarm, vexation, and disappointment more completely de- 
picted. than on the countenance of Mrs. Fitzmaurice, upon 
beholding under her roof that being, whom she had taken 
such nefarious pains to prevent from ever entering the 
dours. 

Though bred in a cottage, yet Mrs. Fitamaurice possessed 
all the proteous arts of the most finished courtier; and those 
eyes which a few moments before had darted glances fierce 
as those of the fabled basalisk, were suddenly turned upon 
her son-in-law, with a mixture of embarrassment and soft- 
ness; whilst in language superior to that which from her 
low origin he might have expected, she apologized for the . 
uncouthness and violence of her salutation; adding, that — 
having recently heard a friend’s house had been robbed in 
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the day-time, she actually thought he had been one of the 
gang. 

Fitzmaurice pretended to laugh at the error, by lament- 
ing that bis countenance should not have proved a more 
faithful index of his feelings; but when the lady heard her 
husband desire him to send for his luggage, she could no 
longer conceal her vexation, though she again did violence 
to her feelings by joining in the request. 

At this moment a servant entered, and announced the 
name of Sir Lambart C ; upon which Fitzmaurice 
quitted the invalid’s apartment, informing him he would 
return in the course of a few hours. 

Though scarcely three hours had elapsed, yet each of the 
friends had much to communicate, Sir Lambart had acci- 
dentally met a near relation of his lady, whom he thought 
in a very distant part of the globe, but whose ill state of 
health had compelled him to return to his native clime, 
and with this gentleman he had promised to pass a few 
days. And during this period, “ my dear Fitzmaurice,” said 
the worthy baronet, “I advise you to keep a watchful eye 
upon your mother-in-law; for, te make use of an old Pro- 
verb, ‘ what every body says must be true;’ and the re- 
port we received from our landlord is universally believed 
throughout the whole city.” 

The two gentlemen, after settling their account with the 
landlord of the Shamrock, ordered their different portman- 
teaus to their intended abodes; and after shaking hands, 
each separated, promising to see each other on the follow- 








ing morn. 

As Sir Lambart had advised Fitzmaurice not only to 
conceal his suspicion to the old gentleman, but to behave 
with marked attention to the being he had so much reason 
to despise, he not only followed the injunction, but extended 
his civility to the invalid Riley, and passed whole hours in 
his society, whilst he lay suffering from excess of pain. 
Fortunately for Fitzmaurice, this deceptious man was a rigid 
Catholic, and it was still more so, that his father-confessor 
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was brother to the gentleman at whose house Sir Lamhart 
C was staying. 

Riley, until this accident, had from the actual days of 
childhood enjoyed an uninterrupted state of health, and the 
alarm he felt at the bare idea of being called upon to ren- 
der up his account at the great day of judgment, increased 
the natural degree of fever which attends a broken limb. 
rhe surgeon was a particular acquaintance of Doctor 
O‘Neale’s, and at his request, rather increased, than checked, 
the apprehension which the penitent butler felt. The 
idea of inducing the invalid to confess a criminal inter- 
course with his mistress had first been suggested by the 
baronet; and the father-confessor being let into the secret 
of the suspicion, and paying some credit to the report in 
circulation, urged the poor sufferer to prepare himself for 
death, by revealing every transgression which affected his 
wounded conscience, 

Neither Sir Lambart nor Fitzmaurice however at first re- 
collected that the confessions of a penitent sinner can never 
escape the hearer's lips ; in short, they are as securely lodged 
within the priest’s bosom as the silent appeal for mercy to 
the throne of heaven. 

Father O‘Flacton, however, though a true christian, was 
not a rigid catholic, and did not conceive he should be 
guilty of a breach of duty in permitting Fitzmaurice to 
remain in an adjoining apartment whilst the sick man con- 
fessed his crimes: it was therefore agreed that this plan 
should be adopted, and it was accordingly put in practice 
that very night. 

Though it is not necessary to relate the sick man’s con- 
fession in his own words, yet it is so, to inform my readers 
that when Fitzmaurice quitted his place of concealment he 
had received positive conviction of the criminality of his 
mother-in-law’s conduct; yet it had never until that mo- 
ment occurred to him that it would be impossible to expose 
cither of the party concerned without drawing upon him- 
self the disgraceful charge of being a listener, and obtaining 
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another nearly as despicable. 

Deeply pondering over the measure to be adopted in this 
critical situation of affairs, his attention was attracted by 
the loud tones of two voices, which he easily discovered to 
be those of Mrs. Fitzmaurice and Teddy O‘Clannagan. 

“ Pack up your alls this instant, you good-for-nothing 
Guzzler!” exclaimed the lady; “ did I not see you drink 
the wine out of the decanter?” 

“And have I not seen you do a great deal worse?” re- 
torted the boy: “ if you tell his honour of me, I'll tell him 
all | know about you and the butler!” The sudden closing 
of a door prevented Fitzmaurice trom hearing any more of 
this vulgar, though to him, interesting altercation; but he 
softly descended the stairs, and went into the butler’s pantry, 
resolving to wait Teddy’s return, and demand an explanation 
of what he had heard. He had not been there many mi- 
nutes, when the young man appeared with a countenance 
tlushed with wine, or passion, and a silk purse, which he 
knew to be Mr. Fitzmaurice’s, in his hand. 

Fitzmaurice, in a tone of authority, demanded how he 
came by that purse, and what he was going to do with the 
contents? The inquiry, and the unexpected appearance of 
the inquirer, threw poor O‘Cannagan into the utmost con- 
fusion, and he for some moments remained totally silent ; 
but upon hearing that Fitzmaurice did not suspect him of 
any act of dishonesty, and promised to double the sum the 
purse contained if he would inform him whether he could 
really prove that any improper freedoms had taken place 
between Riley and his mistress, he unhesitatingly gave the 
following account, which he declared he was ready to make 
oath of, in any court of justice, 


(To be continued.) 
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DOMESTIC PLEASURES 
AXD 
DOMESTIC PLAGUES. 


A PETIT COMEDY. 


ee 


CHARACTERS. 
Sin Taomas Ponper, Wentworth, 
Mr. Freeman, PRaTEWELL, a Servant. 


Lavy Ponper, Fewicity, 
Mrs. Freeman, CoNnsTANCE, 
Miss Prerence,anOld Maid. 


ACT I.—SCENE I. 
The Drawing-room in Sir Thomas Ponder’s House. 
Iady Ponder and Mrs. Freeman meeting. 


Mrs. Freeman.—{ am particularly happy in finding you 
alone, my dear sister. I wish to’consult you about the pro- 
posals for my niece. 

Tady Ponder —Oh, my dear, it is not such a wonderful 
thing to find me alone; Sir Thomas gives me very little of 
his company now. When we were first married, indeed, 
he was as attentive as most men, but the scene is strangely 
altered. 

Mrs. F.—Indeed, Julia, I am sorry to hear these re- 
peated complaints. You know my brother has a great deal 
of business on his hands, and that should induce you to 
excuse his occasional absence. 

Lady P—Ah! Mrs. Freeman! it is easy for you to 
talk, whose husband is the most attentive creature in the 
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world; but it is young days with you—when you have been 
married as long as I have, you may he as miserable. 

Mrs. F.-—I hope and trust, my dear, T shall never have 
more cause for complaint than at present. But come, 
let us drop this unpleasant subject.—What think you of 
Wentworth ? 

Lady P.—Wentworth, the young fellow who is so fre- 
quently at your house: really now, I cannot say that he 
is at all to my taste—I wonder you encourage his visits, 

Mrs. F.—Ile is a great favourite with Mr. F. and is the 
humble servant of our Felicity. 

Lady P.—Well, indeed, that is more than [ expected ;— 
however, I shall not pretend to advise in such a delicate 
affair. The man may have merit, but it is hid under such 
a vast deal of sheepishness; and, for my own part, I can 
see nothing agreeable in him. 

Mrs. F.—You have not observed him then; for, to the 
most amiable qualities of the heart he joins an excellent 
understanding and polished manners. It is true, he has 
not the self-sufficient air of a modern poppinjay—his fine 
person is not disfigured by the caprices of a Parisian taylor, 
nor his handsome features distorted by affectations, but I 
sincerely believe that he possesses those qualities which 
are most likely to insure the happiness of our dear girl, 
and I only regret that his father is too purse-proud to con- 
sent to the match. Honour struggles with inclination, for 
I cannot bear that he should steal into the family, and 
therefore I devise every method in my power to delay an 
union which they both seem equally desirous of forming. 

Lady P.—You must not expect me to advise you ; but 
here comes my friend, Miss Pretence—she is a woman of 
great penetration and general huowledge. 

Mrs, F.—Excuse me. I too have my prejudices, and must 
confess she is not at al/ to my taste. I have not that high 
deference for her understanding which you seem to enter 
tain. 

Lady P.—You seem offended, sister; but it is of little 
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consequence. I have long thought you wished for an ex- 
cuse to break with me.—( Weeping. ) 

Mrs. F.—My dear Julia, | am vexed that you give way 
to this weakness of temper. You ever magnify the most 
trivial circumstances into a matter of consequence,—sicken 
yourself with apprehension,—and irritate yourself with 
suspicion.—Believe me, evil-minded persons can easily take 
advantage of this foible; but I must leave you.—I do not 
wish to say unpleasant things, though they are sometimes 
extorted from me. Let us part friends—be assured no one 
has your interest more at heart than I have. 

Lady P.—(giving her hand. )—Well, I think you love 
me ;—but my spirits are so easily agitated. 

Mrs. F.—Exert yourself, my dear, and shake it off.— 
Well, good morning, I must go.—( Hurrying away. ) 

Lady P.—Ah, my good sister, with all your disinterest- 
edness you are not a little jealous of the superior talents 
of this excellent friend of mine. Well, it is some comfort 
to think that I have one person in the world who will 


sympathise with me, console and advise me. 


Enter Miss Pretence. 


Viss P.—Ah, my dear creature, it seems an age since f 
saw you. Well, I do protest there is something so fasei- 
nating in the ardent friendship of two kindred souls, that 
it forms an absolutely magic spell. But_your sister has 
just left you—she passed me in the rudest nvanner imagin- 
able. Can you divine the cause of it? 

Lady P.—She has her eccentricities, you know, my ami- 
able friend; and, between ourselves, has a trifling shade 
of envy in her character. Do you kuow Wentworth has 
made proposals for Felicity? 

Miss P.—That 1s as she tells you;—but, my dear credu- 
lous friend, you are not to believe all you hear.—These 
little put-offs are sometimes very convenient, 

lady P—Why, it seems probable;—he is always 
there. 
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Miss P.—That is true; but Wentworth is a sly one; and 
Mrs. Freeman is not the ugliest woman in the world, 

Lady P.—Far from it; she was always reckoned the 
handsomest of all my father’s children. 

Miss P.—By those who had no taste; for I am sure she 
could stand no chance in a competition with you, my sweet 
friend. 

Lady P.—Oh! you flatter; but really now, your affection 
for me makes you too partial: you cannot think how highly 
Mrs. Freeman speaks of Wentworth. 

Miss P.—She has her reasons; she is not the first mar- 
ried lady who has eyes for other men besides her husband. 

Lady P.—Why, surely, you do not doubt my sister’s pru- 
dence? 

Miss P.—You are right, her prudence is unquestionable. 

Lady P.—There is no eluding your observation, I see; 
but pray, have you seen or heard any thing of Sir Thomas? 

Miss P.—Why, to tell you the truth, I am nota little un- 
easy about him, my dear. 

Lady P.—Good God! what have you discovered ? 

Miss P.—Do not alarm yourself, my love; nothing po- 
sitive has transpired; but I fear he is not the most faithful 
husband in the world. 

Lady P.—You must have reason for such a surmise. 

Miss P..—Why, I must own that appearances are very 
much againsthim. Passing through Berwick-street yester- 
day, I observed Sir Thomas come out of a mean-looking 
house, his countenance was flushed, and, on perceiving me, 
instead of accosting meas usual, he hastily turned the corner 
of a street, as if wishing to escape without being recog- 
nised: you may suppose my curiosity was excited, and I 
accordingly turned back to reconnoitre. A little dirty girl 
stood at the door, and I asked her if she knew the gentle- 
man who had just gone out; she said she did not know his 
name, but that he came to visit a lady who lodged there. 
“ Does he come often?” I asked. “I have seen him two 
or three times,” she replied; “ and think he must be a very 
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cross gentleman, for poor Mrs, Wilson was in fits yesterday, 
when he went away, and could not nurse her little baby.” 
This let me at once into the truth, And this very morning 
I saw Pratewell go into the same house. 

Lady P.—Oh, the villain! I will call him up and know 
the whole truth directly. 

Miss P.—My dear soul, be cautious; as you value my 
friendship, do not betray that I was your informer :—Sir 
Thomas is so hasty, he would forbid me the house directly. 

Lady P.—You may be assured your name shall not be 
called in question. 

Miss P,— Well, I must go, I have a thousand places to 
call at. God bless you, my dear. [ Exit. 

Lady P.—( Walking about in great agitation. )—I will no 
longer inhabit the same house with such a libertine; (rings 
the bell) my father shall know af his usage, and I will again 
have my liberty. , 








Enter Pratewell. 


Lady P.—Pray, sir, do you know where your master is? 

Prate.—Not exactly, my lady. 

Lady P.—You colour, sir; [ believe you know better 
than you chuse to acknowledge. You have been out this 
morning on some errand for him; 1 wish to know where 
you went? 

Prate.—To Soho, my lady. 

Lady P.—That is, to Berwick Street you mean? 

Prate.—Why, yes, my lady, I did call in Berwick Street, 
to be sure, but I had other places to go to. 

Lady P.—I wish to know your business there. 

Prate.—( Confused )—I am not certain, my lady, whether 
I should be right in saying any thing about it; to be sure 
my master did not bid me keep it a secret; but, perhaps, 
he might not wish your ladyship to know. 

Lady P.—You are very considerate about your master’s 
secrets; but as you value your place, I insist on your telling 
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that I went with a small matter of money to a Mrs. Wilson, 

Lady P.—lWow much, pray? 

Prate.—Twenty pounds, my lady. 

Lady P.—Vastly well; your master is very charitable of 
late. 

Prate.—Yes, my lady; vastly charitable. 

Lady P. You may go, sir. [Exit Prate. 

Lady F .—And so this is my excellent hushand, who re- 
fused me five guineas yesterday to put into lady Squander’s 
raffle. Oh! here comes the brute. 







Enter Sir Thomas. 


Lady P,—Good morning to you, sir; your private concerns 
call you out so early that there is no possibility of consulting 
with you on domestic affairs. 

Sir T.—Really, Julia, your consultations so commonly 
end in demands on my purse, that I am obliged to get out 
of the reach of your extortions. 

Lady P.—I think, sir, no one has a better right; and, 
perhaps, you may find others more importunate who have 
not so just a claim. 

Sir T.—Ah! the old trade again, Julia; your good sense 
deserts you when you have recourse to such mean subter- 
fuges as to use these insinuations to me. 

Lady P.—And your fine sense of honor deserts you, Sir 
Thomas, when you prefer lavishing your money on base 
creatures and their brats, instead of supporting the credit 
of your family. 

Sir T.—V'll tell you what, my lady; UT consider the credit 
of my family much more than you do, since you can de- 
grade yourself by sifting my valet. 

Lady P.—Oh! you understand me then.—Well, Sir 
Thomas, can you justify your conduct ?—( weeping. ) 

Sir T.—I shall not attempt it, madam. The unfortunate 
creature to whom you allude Aas a claim on my purse, and 
on my compassion; you have the one without the other, 
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Lady P.—Vastly well, Sir Thomas: and do you think I 
will submit tosuch treatment, and to such a barefaced avowal 
of your infidelity? 

Sir T.—I know not what you will submit to, madam; 
but I am perfectly weary of your mean suspicions and never- 
ending complaints. 

Lady P.—Then we must come to a determination to part, 
or you must alter your conduct. 

Sir T.—I do not consider myself responsible to you or 
any one for my conduct: if I have lost your confidence I 
shall also withhold mine; therefore, if you wish for a se 
paration, I will comply with your desire. I shall call on 
my solicitor this morning. No tears, madam; it is your 
own work, and you must abide by the consequences. { Exit. 

Lady P.—Barbarous unfeeling man! he triumphs in my 
misery, and all the world is prejudiced against me, except 
one faithful disinterested friend. I will go to my dear Pre- 





tence, and tell her of this cruelty. [ Exit. 
(To be continued. ) 
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FAMILY ANECDOTES. 


(Continued from page 203.) 


HAVING quitted my worthy friend Mr. Cranley with 
mutual expressions of kindness and regret, I arrived at Ib- 
betson’s hotel in Vere Street, about four o’clock on the fol- 
lowing afternoon; and knowing the hour was too late to 
transact any part of the business which had demanded my 
presence in the metropolis, I resolved to enjoy the amuse- 
ment of the theatre. 

As I am one of those old-fashioned fellows who frequent 
that scene of gaiety for the purpose of entering into the 
feelings of the author, I always make a point of being there 
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at the commencement of the piece that is to be performed. 
Previous to the beginning of the after-piece, I amused 
myself by sauntering through the lobbies, and looking into 
the different boxes, for the purpose of discovering whether 
any of my former associates were there. I was not, of 
course, permitted to pass through that vortex of dissipation, 
without having several claims of old acquaintance from the 
cyprian corps; but at length a girl, evidently not more than 
fifteen, foreed her arm through mine, exclaiming, “ How 
happy Lam to meet you, my dearest George !"——“ You are 
no less mistaken in the name than you are in the person, 
my dear girl,” said I, vainly endeavouring to disengage my 
arm.—“ No, no,” she replied, “ I tell you, you shall fulfil 
your promise, before we part.” 

I again tried to convince her she had mistaken my per 
son, protesting- that, to my knowledge, I had never seen 
her before; but she elevated her voice in proportion to my 
assertion, declaring I had promised her my own picture. 
Shocked at the depravity of so young a creature, I drew her 
towards a more unfrequented part cf the room, and endea- 
youred to convince her of the misery which must ultimately 
attend a life of infamy, intreating her to return to the arms 
of her parents. I shall not trespass upon my reader’s time, 
by repeating the various arguments F made use of, to induce 
this frail fair one to follow my advice: and, upon discover- 
ing that by my picture she meant that of our august So- 
vereign’s, I promised her, if she would inform me where her 
parents resided, and consent to return to them, she should 
have it. 

“ My father,” said the lost girl, with an air of impudence 
and effrontery, “ is, I assure you, a man of consequence; 
and so you will think, when I tell you he is a Botanical 
Professor. And as to my mother, though I have had the 
misfortune of losing, yet 1 have the satisfaction of knowing 
she died in an elevated situation. Are you satisfied,” con- 
tinued she, “ or would you wish for a genealogical account 
of my illustrious ancestors?” 
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Whether my senses were particularly dense that evening, 
or whether my feelings were too much shocked instantly 
to comprehend her meaning, certain it is, | did not imme- 
diately understand this allegorical description, which meant 
to inform me that her father had been transported, and her 
mother hanged. The society of such a wretch appeared 
like contagion, and I again endeavoured to shake her off; 
but as well might I have attempted to escape from a bailiff, 
who had once got me safe in hold. 

Whilst vociferating her demand of a guinea, she acci- 
dentally turned her eye to one corner of the room, where 
sat one of the most lovely creatures the hand of nature 
ever formed. “ Though you have not chosen a very fit 
spot for your lecture upon morality,” said my companion, 
again bursting into a loud laugh, “ yet that languishing 
fair one,” pointing to the frail unfortunate, “ would be 
highly gratified in listening to your discourse; do, dearest 
George, give me your picture, and then go and preach to her, 
for she is ready to become a proselyte to the first methodist 
parson who is inclined to number her among the elect.” 

Theugh I should have considered a guinea bestowed 
upon such an abandoned creature an abuse’of those riches 
which the bountiful hand of Providence had blessed me 
with, yet so desirous was I of escaping from such a trouble- 
some associate, that I put a seven-shilling piece into her 
hand, forced myself away from her, and re-entered the box 
I had recently quitted. 

Although I was highly entertained with the after-piece, 
yet there was something in the countenance of the hapless 
being whom my late depraved tormentor had represented as 
ready to become a proselyte to virtuous sentiments, which 
induced me to stroll again into the lobby at the close of the 
first act. I easily recognized her figure, though her hack 
was then towards me; and, from her handkerchief being 
repeatedly raised to her eyes, | was convinced she was 
weeping. She was in earnest conversation with another of 
the frail sisterhood, whom I distinctly heard say, “ You bad 
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better go with him, Selina, for if you go on thus every 
night, you will draw upon yourself the same cruelty which 
proved fatal to poor Fanny Talbut; you know she told you 
last night, that if you did not bring home somebody this 
time, you should repent of your pretended squeamishness.” 

“ Oh heavens! would to God the earth would this mo- 
ment open, and swallow me!” exclaimed the unfortunate 
victim of licentiousness, clasping her hands, and striking 
them with violence against her forehead. 

During this affecting appeal to the God of mercy, I had 
not only drawn close to the speaker, but gently laid my 
hand upon her bare shoulder; fur she was dressed to the 
very extreme of the present fashion, which, in my opinion, 
sets decency at defiance. Feeling the pressure of a cold 
hand, she turned quickly upon me; and, with a look which 
seemed to express all the native dignity of offended virtue, 
involuntarily exclaimed, “ What do you mean, sir?” Then, 
as if suddenly conscious of her unfortunate degradation, 
cast her lovely eyes towards the ground, concealing the fast 
falling tears with one of the finest formed hands I had ever 
seen. 

“TI mean,” said I, in a voice of tenderness and sym- 
pathy, “ to offer protection to a being whom, if I am not 
mistaken, would wish to shun the path of vice, and to re- 
tread that of virtue.” 

“ Great God! do my senses forsake me? Do I really 
comprehend that you will rescue me from a state of life 
that is not only abhorrent to my feelings, but which ren- 
ders existence burthensome ?” she exclaimed, with a kind of 
breathless impatience; at the same time grasping my arm 
with a kind of phrensied fervour. 

“ Most sacredly do I promise this,” I replied, “ if you 
will candidly relate your history; but this is not a proper 
place for doing it: follow me, and I will prove myself your 
friend.” So saying, i drew her arm under mine, and was 
going to convey her to acoach, when, at the top of the stair- 
case, we were stopped by one of those female harpies, the 
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“ Selina, where are you going?” said she, in a tone of au 
thority; then turning to me with a courteous smile—* That 
young lady, sir, is under my protection; she is pure as the 
spotless dove, and lovely as Venus, adorned by the hand of 
the graces.” 

Though I had scarcely formed any plan how to act, or 
where tu take my unfortunate companion, yet the sudden 
appearance of this detestable woman rather disconcerted 
me, and I involuntarily paused. “ You are a stranger to 
the metropolis, I presume,” said the old fiend, for I could 
view her in no other light; “ but my carriage is in wait- 
ing, and you shall have as elegant a supper as in the first 
hotel, and every suitable accommodation a man of rank 
can wish for.”—So saying, she presented me with a card, 
adding, that if I chose to accompany the young lady, she 
should be proud of the honour of my company; but that 
Selina could not make any engagement except under her 
roof, 

I instantly testified my readiness to accompany her, upon 
which she seized the trembling hand of her fair captive, 
and intreated me to call Mrs. Ponsonhy’s coach. I obeyed, 
and soon returned to acquaint the ladies the carriage was 
in readiness. 

The countenance of Selina bore testimony of horror and 
despair; and when the carriage stopped at that focus of sin 
and iniquity, distinguished by the appellation of King’s 
Place, her knees trembled so violently, that 1 was obliged 
to lift, instead of handing her out. We were shewn into a 
spacious apartment, handsomely lighted up, and a supper- 
table spread; when Mrs, W , (for Ponsonby was only 
an assumed one for the carriage,) requested to know whe- 
ther I preferred society, or wished to sup ¢éte-a-téte. 

Upon my giving preference to the latter, she desired 
Selina to tell “ George to lay the eloth in the Cyprian 
Grove; and then inform me that previous payment was 
custgmary—this, of course, I did unhesitatingly; and having 
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ordered a rvast chicken, &c. for supper, George soon made 
his appearance, bearing two candles before him, to conduct 
me into the Cyprian Grove. My queen of love was seated 
upon a sofa; but, alas! not adorned with smiles, for tears of 
apprehension rapidly coursed each other down her pallid 
cheeks; yet never had I beheld so interesting a creature, 
never had I witnessed such an assemblage of female 
charms! 

I approached her with as much respect as if she had 
been as superior to the generality of her sex in mind as she 
was in person; informing her that it was to save her from 
the intrusion of a less Platonic admirer, that 1 had con- 
sented to come to that hateful house; gave her my solemn 
word that I would fulfil the promise I had made her, and 
not take the slightest liberty with her person. 

The sudden transition of her countenance, at this decla- 
ration, gave new charms to her lovely features, and clasping 
her hands, she raised her eyes to heaven, imploring bles- 
sings upon the head of her preserver; for by that name, 
she addressed me, in a voice sweeter, than syrens ever 
sung. I intreated her to defer her history until after sup- 
per, as we then should not be exposed to any interruptions ; 
and likewise implored her to appear cheerful, knowing that 
George would report all he saw, and heard, to his mistress, 
Fully relying upon the promise I had so sacredly given, the 
lovely girl suffered herself to be persuaded to appear tole- 
rably cheerful, until the cloth was removed. 

Having locked the door, and stirred up the fire, I again 
intreated the agitated girl, not to give way to unneces- 
sary alarms; assuring her she was as secure in my protec- 
tion as a child could be in that of a parent’s; at the same 
time imploring her to begin her little narrrative, which she 
did in the following words: 


THE STORY OF SELINA. 


My father was the rector of a small living in Derbyshire, 
and my mother the daughter of a baronet in the same 
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county, whose parents never forgave what they considered 
this degrading alliance. Happy in the society of a husband 
whose virtues rendered him universally respected, my mo- 
ther never sighed after grandeur, or repined at her humble 
fortune. Six children were the issue of his marriage, 
which of course brought an increase of expence, yet my 
father used frequently to observe, that in proportion as his 
family increased, the Almighty seemed to prosper the fruits 
of his exertions ; for attached to the parsonage was a small 
farm, which he hired, and the produce of it supplied us 
with all the necessary articles of subsistence, at a much 
cheaper rate than he could have purchased them. 

The education which my beloved mother had received, 
enabled her to embellish the minds of her daughters with 
all those more elegant accomplishments which the confined 
income of my father would have prevented them from re- 
ceiving, had she not possessed the power of instructing 
them: I say them, for I was not quite five years of age 
when I had the misfortune of losing this amiable and re- 
vered parent. My eldest sister, at that lamented period, 
had just completed her fifteenth year; my second was only 
eleven months younger, and I, as I before observed, was a 
mere child. 

A few months previous to this melancholy event, Sir 
Charles D——p had purchased a beautiful estate in our 
neighbourhood, and, unlike the generality of persons of 
rank, resided upon it the greater part of the year, Though 
Sir Charles had come from a very distant part of England, 
yet the report of two or three old domestics, grown grey in 
his service, excited such a mixture of respect and admira- 
tion, that Sir Charles and Lady D——— were universally he- 
loved, before they had an opportunity of displaying their 
exalted virtues. 

Though my respected father was not in a situation to 
court the intimacy of persons in a sphere of life so much 
exalted above himself; yet upon Sir Charles’s arrival he 
paid him the compliment of a morning visit, which he 
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returned on the handin day, accompanied by his amiable 
and accomplished wife. 

I am aware that I ought to apologize, sir, for dwelling 
thus minutely upon such apparently trivial circumstances, 
but as mv introduction into Sir Charles D~—’s family 
was at once the source of my happiness and misery, I 
could not pass over the event which led to it. 

If my parents were charmed with the condescending 
sweetness of Sir Charles and Lady D——'’s manners, 
they seemed no less pleased with the innate worth and 
rectitude of their more humble acquaintance; and scarce 
a day passed in which either one or the other did not 
visit the rectory. Scarcely had thts gratifying intimacy 
taken place three months, when my dear mother was seized 
with a disorder which not only baffled the skill of our 
country practitioners, but of an emineut physician whom 
the generous Sir Charles sent for from London. The ami- 
able Lady D was constant in her attendance upon the 
dying sufferer; and finding that my forlorn and helpless 
situation excited more solicitude than any of her other 
children, with almost unprecedented kindness, she offered 
to take and educate me as her own. To this proposal Sir 
Charles not only readily consented, but declared, that pre- 
vious to my mother’s indisposition, he had wished Lady 
dD to make the offer; for, as she had no children, and 
was particularly fond of them, he thought an adupted one 
would supply the want. 

Suffer me, sir, to draw a veil over the melancholy scene 
which followed, and merely say, that immediately after the 
death of my beloved mother, | was acknowledged as the 
adopted child of Sir Charles and Lady D——. My edu- 
cation was attended to with as much care as if I had been 
born in the most elevated situation, and the first masters 
were engaged that the neighbourhood produced. 

( To be continued. ) 
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ANECDOTES OF ADMIRAL COLIGNY. 


(Continued from page 250.) 


THE Admiral, like all wise and good men, was unwil- 
ling to seek that redress by arms, which the goodness of 
his cause demanded. With great difficulty could he be 
prevailed upon to mount his horse, and join his brothers, 
who were waiting for him. He had combated the reasons 
that had been given for having recourse to the dreadful ex- 
pedient of taking arms against the Sovereign, and there re- 
mained no hopes of overcoming his scruples. To the per- 
suasions of his wife, however, a Princess of the House of 
Savoy, and a zealous protestant, he yielded his better 
judgment. Coligny joined his brothers ; and the wars be- 
tween the catholics and the protestants of France com- 
menced, which ended in the treacherous pacification of 1571. 
The admiral, with the rest of the heads of his party, came to 
Paris, where they were treated with such extreme kindness by 
Charles 1X. and the catholic party, that one of his officers 
begged leave to be permitted to retire from Paris. Coligny, 
whose own honesty and openness of character ever ren- 
dered him unsuspecting, asked the officer if he had lost his 
wits, to desire to go away at such a time?—“ Alas, sir!” 
said he, “I would rather save my life with simpletons like 
myself, than lose it with wise men like you! Our new 
friends here are too civil by half tous. I fear some mis- 
chief, and wish I could prevail upon you to have the same 
apprehensions.” Coligny, however, remained; and a few 

-days before the detestable massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
was wounded m the hand and in the arm by a shot from a 
musket, as he was on his way to visit the king at the 
fouvre. The wound was vot dangerous; and Charles and 
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sion with so great an appearance of kindness and affection, 
(the king occasionally calling the admiral by the endearing 
name of father,) that no suspiciun continued in his mind, 
Early, however, in the morning of the day of St. Bartho- 
lomew, the admiral and his attendants were awakened by a 
great noise at the door of the apartment in which they 
lodged. He immediately suspecting mischief, rose out of 
bed, put on his gown, and ordered his chaplain to pray, 
himself following the prayers with loud sighs, and recom- 
mending his life to God, which he had merely lent him for 
his honour. Some one who had seen Besme and his sol- 
diers at the door, came running into the room, to tell the 
admiral what was the matter, adding, “It is God that 
calls us to him; the house is forced, and there is no pos- 
sibility of resistance."—“I have heen expecting death a 
long time,” replied the admiral; “ the rest of you will en- 
deavour to get away, if you can: every effort that you can 
make to save my life is in vain; I commend it into the 
hands of him who gave it tome. Do you endeavour to get 
away as fast as you can.” Theadmiral, then, with a coun- 
tenance of the most placid serenity, and in an attitude of 
the greatest dignity, seated himself in an arm-chair, ex- 
pecting the entrance of the assassins. Besme came in first, 
who, not knowing the admiral, asked him if he was Co- 
ligny? Ina firm tone of voice the admiral replied, “ I am 
he; but, young man, respect my grey hairs, and my ad- 
vanced age.” Besme making no answer, struck him upon 
the head with his sword, and his soldiers dispatched him 
with many wounds in different parts of his body: they then 
threw the body out of the window into the court-yard. 
The Duke of Guise coming soon after, wiped off the blood 
from the face, to see whether it was that of the admiral, 
and then gave the body a violent kick with his foot. The 
mob of Paris next rushed in, took the body of the admiral, 
and tied it to the heels of an ass, and afterwards hung it up 
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for three days on the commun gallows of Paris; from 
whence it was taken down by some of his friends, mangled 
and covered with every mark of indignity, and conveyed to 
his daughter, the Princess of Orange, who, with filial piety, 
collected every relic of so valuable a deposit, and placed 
them in a small sacrophagus of black marble, on which she 
caused to be engraven a Latin inscription, written by the 
learned Joseph Scaliger. 
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ANECDOTE. 


IN 1716, when Peter the First was at Copenhagen, plan- 
ning with the King of Denmark a descent upon the Swed- 
ish province of Schonen, Lieutenant-General Bohn, the son 
of a clergyman of Bornholm, was in his suite. His father 
was dead, and left nothing save this son, of whom no one 
knew whether he was still alive, or where he lived. At 


last, his mother heard that he was at Copenhagen, as a 
Russian general. Her joy at the news engaged her to un- 
dertake a voyage to that capital. On her arrival, she found 
out his lodgings, but the general was not at home. “1 


will call again to-morrow,” said she, grieved at the disap- 


pointment; “ tell your master that I am his mother, and 
have come from Bornholm on purpose to embrace him.” 
The good old lady, by this, thought to attain her end; but, 
perhaps, it was the cause of the reverse. Had she sur- 
prised her son, Nature would have conquered; but the mes- 
sage could not operate very powerfully on a heart har- 
dened by prosperity. Pride bore down every sentiment of 
feeling; and the general was highly indignant. “ My mo- 
ther has been dead many years !” he exclaimed; “ it must 
be some beggar or mad woman, who is interested in her 
pretensions.” We may imagine with what delight the 
mother renewed her visit in the morning; but instead of 
seeing her son, she received ten ducats from an adjutant, 
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with an intimation not to molest the general again. She 
threw the money at his feet. “ 1 am not come,” said she, 
weeping, “ to crave an alms, but to embrace my child; if 
he disuwns and despises his mother, I will also reject him 
for ever!” 

This circumstance soon spread through the city, and at 
last reached the ears of the empress. Bohn could not have 
met with a more ardent heroine than Catharine, who al- 
ways avowed her origin in the strongest terms of grati- 
tude towards her benefactor. She sent for the widow; and 
was soon convinced that she actually was the mother of 
the hard-hearted general. Bohn was then called in, se- 
verely reprimanded, and obliged to allow his mother two 
hundred rubles per ann. during her life. He not only 
felt the momentary shame, but received the punishmeut 
due to his unfeeling behaviour, by being universally de- 
spised. 

Among others it is said, that Catharine represented to 
Bolin the conduct of General Bauer, who was not ashamed 
of his origin; though his parents were in a still lower 
bituation, 








Cubinet of Fashion. 
WITH ELEGANT COLOURED PLATES. 


Tig. 1—A ball dress of yellow crape, embroidered in 
fustoous, the bottom of the dress ornamented with lace, 
and worked; white kid gloves and shoes; hair fashionably 
dressed; necklace, earrings, and armlets of white paste. 

Tig. 2.—A pale shot pelisse of pink silk; white sattin 
hat, ornamented with a flower in front; long white veil, 
buff gloves and shoes. 
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APOLLONIAN WREATH. 


STENTOR AND ABEONA, 


A TRUE TALE. BY 8.1L. H. M——. 


A CHARMING youth, the pride of Albion's plains, 
-& Admired by belles, and envied by the swains, 
Has left proud England's coast to cross the deep, 
Her sons rejoicing, but her daughters weep: 
Well may they weep! each rising hope denied, 
Each hope of being to the youth allied. 
Well may they weep! this charming swain to lose, 
His profter'd hand, what maiden could refuse? 
Was not his heart endow’d with manly grace, 
And pure good sense full pictur’d in his face? 
His manners gentle, unassuming, kind, 
Were added to nobility of mind. 
Is not such genius matchless in our age? 
Or did such ever grace historic page ? 
Wel! might attachment by each fair be shewn, 
For sure his equal never has been known; 
And is that female heart not form’d of steel 
Which could for Stentor no affection feel? 

Now let the muse attend this star of fame 
To distant elimes across the pathless main. 
On his arrival on New England’s shore 
He felt distress he never knew before ; 
Unknown to all, a wanderer he rov’d, 
"Twas then he felt be’d left the maid he lov'd. 
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Fair Abeona was the lass so blest, 
The lovely fair he tenderly addvest, 
Declar'd his quill madequate to prove 
The deep impression made by genuine love ; 
If she would yield to leave her native land, 
And crown his wishes, with her heart and hand; 
No higher bliss on earth he’d wish to know, 
But without her no joys could life bestow. 

** Oh, Abeona! grant a kind reply, 
Give Stentor hopes, and bid his sorrows die. 
Oh! tell this drooping heart thou’lt cheer my life, 
And let thy tender lover call thee wife ; 
Oh! do, my angel, condescend to come, 
And with thy presence bless my happy home. 
The * Telegraph, well built, to New York bound, 
I recommend to thee as safe and sound ; 
Address thy Stentor when arriv'd on shore, 
He'll gladly meet thee there, to part no more. 

For ten long days she weigh'd it in her mind, 
Not willing to seem hastily iniclin'd. 
At len. th she yielded to the wel!-form’d plan, 
To prove she lov'd this prodigy of man. 
The generous maid, as kind as she was fair, 
Scorn'd to accept his wish to meet her there, 
Assur'd him she won'd leave her native shore, 
Proceed throughout, and meet at t Baltimore. 
Undaunted now she goes to the hoiel, 
Seeks out the captain, settles all things we'll, 
And, in ligh spirits, bids her friends farewell. 
For Abcona our warm wishes are, 
That guardian angels may conduct her there ; 
May no dismay the advent’rous maid assail, 
But joy and Lope o'er every tear prevail ; 
May providential aid cach wave contreul, 
And gentle bieezes waft thi lovely soul, 
‘To meet the youth who's counting on her charms, 
And fondly waits to clasp her im las arms! 


* Telegraph, name of a New York trader, about to sai! from London 
t Baltunore, the residence of Stentor, 200 miles from New York. 
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STANZAS TO HOPE. 


SAY, pleasing source of calm delight, 

When thus opprest with gloomy fears, 
Why do I see thee start with inght, 

Elude my grasp, and mock my tears? 
The sting of sorrow to beguile 

Then, dearest Hope! wast kindly giv'n; 
Then let me share thy wining «mile, 

And hail thee as the gift of heav n. 





Depriv'd of thee, bewitching pow'r! 
What refuge could we find below, 
To shield us in affiction’s hour, 
An‘ lull the bitter pangs of woe! 
Unhappy man would rove forlorn, 
A prey to lfe-consuming anguish, 
And rent with many a cank’ring thorn, 
For ever sadden, pine, and languish, 


But oh! when airy visions fly, 

And leave the heart oppress’d with care, 
*Tis thine to check the bursting sigh, 

And smooth the horrors of despair. 
When anxious thoughts invade the mind, 

’Tis thine, sweet source of endless treasure, 
To cheer the soul with solace kind, 

And whisper soft the tale of pleasure. 


When doow'd by fate's severe decree, 

And frowning mercy scorns to save, 
The hapless felon clings to thee, 

And bears thee with him to the grave. 
To thee, when seeking distant skies, 

And toss'd upon the foaming billow, 
Th’ exil'd wretch implormg flies, 

And makes thy soothing arms his pillow. 
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In those deep cells and caverns dread, 
Where never beam'd the light of day ; 
Where stretch’d, upon his rngged bed, 
The fetter'd captive pines away ; 
Amid those walls, so dark and drear, 
Thy dulcet voice, and fond caresses, 
Oft kindly stay the falling tear, 
As down the pallid cheek it presses. 


Yes, pleasing Hope! in many a scene, 
Where gloomy terror bears controul, 
We find thee smiling, still serene, 
And pouring comfort on the soul. 
If cheated man repines to-day, 
And bows his head in anxious sorrow, 
With accents mild, and features gay, 
We see thee pointing at to-morrow. 


Ah! then return, bewitching pow’r, 
And never more this breast depart ; 
But gently to my dying hour, 
Soothe ev’ry pang that rends my heart. 
And when pale sickness stops my breath, 
When chilling fate my eye-lid closes, 
Oh! cheer me on the bed of death, 
And scatter round thy sweetest roses. 
OSCAR 


THE WREATH. 


IN yonder plains, amidst Tyrolean hills, 

Where Hofifer’s name the mournful region fills, 
Pale freedom sat—her pensive head reclin’d, 
And hair loose-waving in the hollow wind ; 

Her trembling hand sustain‘d the plaintive lyre, 
And swept melodious o'er the quiv’ring wire, 
Soon she began, with accents soft and slow, 

Tu strains like these expressive of her woe :— 
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For low in dust the valiant Hoffer lies! 
Hoffer the brave—but brave, alas! in vain, 

For me—for wretched me, untimely slain. 

Mourn, mourn, ye c'ills, whose summits capp’d with snow, 
Tius frown tiemendous o’er the plains below ! 

Mourn, that your heights were impotent to save 
‘Their brave defenier froin a foreign grave! ’ 
In hostile climes Lis mangled corpse is laid, | 
By some vile slave for paltry gold betray'd. 

Ah, wretch accurst! may Heav'n its venzeance shed 
In wrathfal lightnings ©’er thy guilty head! 

False to thy country—to thy friend a foe— 

What hand shall strive ’ avert th’ impending blow? 
Mays’t thou, forlorn, from clime to clime be driv’n, 
On earth detested, as despis'd in Heav'n ! 





















And thou, fe'l Tyrant! whose insatiate mind 
No crimes can stagger, and no oaths can bind, 
Whose dire ambition feasts on war's alarms, 
And joys to see suirounding worlds in arms ; 
Thinks’t thou to shun the fate so justly due 

To crimes like thine, which wear so black a hue? 
Or that the throne which murder help’d to taise, 
Can rest secure upon its tottering base? 
Presumptuous man! the dreadful hour wi!l come, 
Wing’d with the mandate that shall seal thy doom ; 
Perchance e'en now it feels the awful nod, 

To speed the vengeance of an angry God! 

What then, vain man! will all thy pomp avail, 
When struck with death thy sinking spirits fail ; 
When life’s gay scenes shall swim before thine eyes, 
And all thy crimes in dreadful order rise! 

When angry phantoms scream around thy bed, 
Denouncing curses on thy guilty head? 

Then wilt thou beg—o’ercome with wild affright— 
That Heav’n would plunge thee in eternal night! 
Then wilt thou call the mountains to thine aid, 
And midnight caves to hide thee in their shade ; 
































Till fate, in mercy, stops thy lab’ring breath, 
And gives thee frantic to the arms of death! 
No sorrrowing friend, low bending o’er thy bier, 
Shall then embalm thee with affection’s tear! 

Nor love to trace in mem'ry’s sacred lore, 

The toils and pleasures which with thee he bore! 
But unlamented shalt thou reach the tomb, 

No ray o! hope to cheer its frightful gloom! 

While fiends of darkness howl thy fun'ral dirge, 
Who liv'd and died the world’s detested scourge !” 


She ceas'd —and straight her purple pinions spread, 
Which o’er the gale delicious perfumes shed ; 
Then, slowly rising, sail'd along the skies, 

To where sweet Albion’s chalky cliffs arise. 
Albion, blest soil! to whom are largely giv'n, 
The choicest blessings of indulgent Heav’n : 
Albion, dear envied spot! thou Queen of Isles! 
Where Justice governs, and where Plenty smiles; 
No hateful Tyrant rules with iron hand 

The free-born spirits of thy happy land ; 

But, with mild sceptre o'er thy fertile plains, 
Rever’d, ador'’d! a virtuous Monarch reigns : 
And while fell Discord hurls her torch afar, 
O'erwhelming nations in the flames of war; 
Whilst of imprison’d winds th’ impetuous birth 
Shakes the foundations of the solid earth, 

Secure we rest, amidst the dire alarms, 

Free from the shocks of Natore as of arms! 

O'er trackless waves our fleets triumphant ride, 
And bring vast treasures on the refluent tide ; 

To burning climes their waving streamers fly, 
Nor shun the rigours of a Polar sky ; 

While Commerce joyful views their glorious toils, 
And, smiling, crowns them with her richest spoils, 
Oh, may’st thou long, blest land! these gifts retain— 
Pride of the earth, and mistress of the main! 
May no rude arm invade thy peaceful bow’rs, 
Range o'er thy fields, or pluck thy native flow’rs ; 
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May Gaul’s proud legions never press thy shores, 
Nor crowd thy harbours with their hostile prores ! 
But, fir'd with envy, should they madly dare 
These matchless blessings with thy sons to share, 
Back to the waves with vengeful fury driv’n, 
Their dying cries should rend the vault of Heav'n! 
For ill that breast which mad Ambition fires, 

Can match the force which Liberty inspires ! 

Hail then, dear land! my much-lov’d country hail! 
Thus o’er their foes may Albion’s sons prevail : 
Thus may their brows with fadeless wreaths be crown'd, 
In deeds of war and peaceful arts renown'd. 

So shall thy shores, blest isle! unmov'd remain, 
’Midst the proud billows of the stormy main! 
While wand'ring nations tremble and admire, 
Nor dare to rouse the mighty Albion's ire! 





Thus may’st thou flourish—till that awful day, 
When time shall cease, and kingdoms melt away! ~ 
Till Heav'n’s dread thunders o'er this fabric hurl’d, 
Once more to chaos shall consign the world! 
Till suns and stars in dire combustion fall, 
And one vast ruin crush the tott’ring ball! 

ALPHONSO. 

4th April, 1810. 


ee 


THE RURAL WALK. 


THIS sweet lovely morning is clear and serene, 
The innocent lambs are at play; 

The birds, in sweet notes, as I pass o’er the green, 
Delightfully sing on each spray. 


The scenes that surround me profusely are deck’d, 
The fields in rich verdure appear ; 
May Providence, kind, all his creatures protect, 


And send them a plentiful year. 
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Those oxen so lusty, those corn fields so green, 
Those sheep that o’erspread the wide plains, 

Proclaim the kind hand of a Being unseen, 
Who splendid in majesty feigns. 


Great Shepherd! do thou, in rich bounty, bestow 
Thy favours abundant and free; 
And grant t: at mankind universal may know 


That peace which comes only from thee. 
R. RH. 
Mile-End, April 7, 1810. 


ae 


CHARADES. 


1. 
MY first at Lord Nelson's interment 
Was seen to be first in the throng ; 
My second won't gain you preferment, 
And less if you keep in it long. 


My whole is oft beaten about, 
And when done looks more fresh than before ; 
Aad now, if you can't find it out, 


You need not to try any more. 
M. B—l). 





a 
My first is what all nations are, 
My second, most surely, was Adam; 
My whole is a courtier most rare : 
Now pr'ythee tell what [ mean, madam. 
3. M. L. 








NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


THE Mourner is unavoidably delayed ; also the Tree, by J. M. L. 

The Journal of a Veyage to Gray esend was sent tu the Publishers last 
month; but, by mistake, returned, with other papers, to the Editor. 
The Author will have the goodness to excuse the delay, and take the 
trouble to send for it again, 

Received—the Maniac—the Moth and the Poet—the Repository—and 
various other articles, for which we have net room this month. 
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